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ABSTRACT 


RETAINING  THE  INITIATIVE  IN  PEACE  OPERATIONS  -TACTICAL 
NEGOTIATIONS  AND  THE  JOINT  MILITARY  COMMISSION  by  MAJ  Peter  L. 
Jones,  USA,  69  pages 


Today’s  forces  operate  in  the  ever  shifting  and  complex  environment  of  intra-state 
and  ethnic  conflict.  Marked  by  excessive  violence  and  rising  anarchy  due  to  the 
disintegration  of  governing  mechanisms,  these  conflicts  pose  new  challenges  to  today’s 
civilian  and  military  leaders.  In  these  conflicts,  military  leaders  face  the  challenge  of 
securing  a  peace  between  numerous  factions  in  the  absence  of  a  fully  recognized  or 
functioning  governmental  structure. 

The  monograph  addresses  the  new  environment  of  failed  states  and  “how  the 
tactical  commander  retains  the  initiative  in  peace  operations”  in  the  midst  of  ethnic 
conflict.  The  focus  of  the  monograph  is  on  the  role  and  effectiveness  of  tactical 
negotiations  in  maintaining  the  tactical  commander’s  initiative  as  he  executes  his  mission 
and  strives  to  achieve  the  desired  end  state. 

The  monograph  initially  considers  the  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical 
environment  in  which  today’s  peace  operations  are  conducted  and  the  challenges  they 
present  to  military  leaders.  Subsequently,  the  monograph  examines  Joint  and  Army 
doctrine  as  they  pertain  to  Military  Operations  Other  Than  War  (MOOTW),  the  conduct 
of  stability  and  support  operations  (SASO),  and  the  role  of  tactical  negotiations. 
Negotiation  principles  and  roles  are  also  examined  to  assist  in  analyzing  the  effectiveness 
of  negotiations  in  relation  to  the  principles  of  MOOTW  and  SASO.  An  analysis  of  U.S. 
participation  during  the  initial  stages  of  Operation  Joint  Endeavor  and  the  use  of 
negotiations  by  tactical  commanders  are  evaluated  in  relation  to  the  MOOTW  principles. 

The  analysis  of  Task  Force  Eagle’s  use  of  tactical  negotiations  outlines  the 
circumstances  and  methods  in  which  negotiations  are  successful  or  unsuccessful.  This 
case  studies  highlights  the  ability  of  commanders  to  use  tactical  negotiations  in  the  role  of 
facilitator,  mediator  and  arbitrator  as  a  way  of  retaining  the  initiative  in  peace  operations 
through  the  reinforcement  of  the  operating  principles  of  MOOTW. 
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Negotiations  is  the  name  of  the  game  in  peace  keeping  and  peace  enforcement 

operations...1 

I.  Introduction 

Throughout  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States  and  other  nations  participated  in 
numerous  peacekeeping  operations.  These  operations  normally  occurred  under  United 
Nations  auspices  and  in  an  environment  of  inter-state  conflict.  As  a  result,  military  forces 
normally  deployed  after  some  measure  of  peace  had  already  been  achieved  through 
negotiated  agreement  between  the  warring  states.  Today,  in  the  post  Cold  War  world, 
these  traditional  peacekeeping  operations  have  become  the  exception  rather  than  the 
norm. 

Today’s  forces  operate  in  the  ever  shifting  and  complex  environment  of  intra-state 
and  ethnic  conflict.  Marked  by  excessive  violence  and  rising  anarchy  due  to  the 
disintegration  of  governing  mechanisms,  these  conflicts  pose  new  challenges  to  today’s 
civilian  and  military  leaders.  Additionally  due  to  the  corresponding  breakdown  in  the 
governmental  support  structure,  these  conflicts  have  become  more  susceptible  to  both 
natural  and  humanitarian  disasters  and  thus  a  focus  of  world  media  attention  and  concern. 

This  monograph  addresses  the  new  environment  of  failed  states  and  “how  the 
tactical  commander  retains  the  initiative  in  peace  operations”  in  the  midst  of  ethnic 
conflict.  The  focus  of  the  monograph  is  on  the  role  and  effectiveness  of  tactical 
negotiations  in  maintaining  the  tactical  commander’s  initiative  as  he  executes  his  mission 
and  strives  to  achieve  the  desired  end  state. 

In  order  to  address  this  issue,  the  monograph  initially  considers  the  strategic, 
operational,  and  tactical  environment  in  which  today’s  peace  operations  are  conducted. 
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This  analysis  highlights  the  environmental  challenges  posed  by  ethnic  conflict  and  the 
resultant  requirements  it  causes  for  tactical  commanders.  Subsequently,  the  monograph 
examines  Joint  and  Army  doctrine  as  they  pertain  to  Military  Operations  Other  Than  War 
(MOOTW),  the  conduct  of  stability  and  support  operations  (SASO),  and  the  role  of 
tactical  negotiations.  Negotiation  principles  and  roles  are  also  examined  to  assist  in 
analyzing  the  effectiveness  of  negotiations  in  relation  to  the  principles  of  MOOTW  and 
SASO.  The  resulting  evaluation  criteria  are  used  in  examining  tactical  negotiation  in  the 
complex  environment  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  and  role  of  negotiations  during  Operation 
Joint  Endeavor.  The  focus  of  this  case  study  is  on  analyzing  the  cause  and  effect  of  both 
successful  and  unsuccessful  tactical  negotiations.  This  analysis  highlights  the  ability  of 
commanders  to  use  tactical  negotiations  as  a  way  of  retaining  the  initiative  in  peace 
operations  through  the  reinforcement  of  the  operating  principles  of  MOOTW. 

II.  Changing  Strategic  Environment 

Almost  ten  years  after  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  U.S.  continues  to  wrestle  with 
an  ever  changing  and  increasingly  more  complex  international  environment.  While  the 
world  has  always  been  affected  by  numerous  factors,  either  political,  economic, 
informational  or  military,  three  simultaneous  revolutions  in  information,  government  and 
in  the  geostrategic  environment  are  shaping  today’s  world.2 

In  the  last  decade,  the  information  revolution  and  its  corresponding  technology 
have  brought  numerous  changes.  First,  information  has  transformed  the  richest  nations  of 
the  world  from  industrial-based  to  information-based  economies  and  consequently 
changed  the  global  economic  system.  As  a  result  of  this  change,  there  has  been  a 
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concomitant  increase  between  economic  interdependence  among  nations  and  an  increase 
in  cultural  and  political  awareness  among  different  societies.  Through  CNN  and  other 
media,  the  problems  of  the  world  are  shot  electronically  from  one  comer  of  the  globe  to 
another.  Finally,  computer  technologies  are  changing  the  face  of  warfare  by  increasing 
the  precision,  lethality  and  survivability  of  emerging  combat  systems.3 

In  conjunction  with  the  information  revolution,  a  revolution  in  government  is  also 
occurring.  After  centuries  of  increasing  centralized  government,  the  power  and 
emergence  of  central  governments  is  on  the  decline.  Today,  governments  are 
increasingly  more  susceptible  to  external  pressures  from  other  governments,  regional 
economic  and  political  organizations,  major  international  businesses,  and  well-organized 
interest,  religious  and  ethnic  groups.4  Government  institutions,  even  in  “developing 
nations,”  are  no  longer  closed  systems. 

Along  with  the  governmental  and  information  revolutions,  a  geostrategic 
transformation  has  occurred.  Geostrategically,  the  bipolar  superpower  apparatus  that 
existed  during  the  Cold  War  has  been  replaced  by  an  asymmetric  multipolar  world  with 
the  U.S.  as  the  sole  remaining  superpower.  While  other  powers,  such  as  Russia  and 
China,  cannot  be  ignored  due  to  their  position  on  the  UN  Security  Council  and  their 
regional  military  and  economic  might,  they  do  no  have  the  capability  to  project  sustained 
power  (diplomatic,  information,  military,  or  economic)  globally.  As  a  result  of  this 
geostrategic  revolution,  today’s  world  can  be  divided  into  three  categories:  (1)  states  that 
are  successfully  implementing  market  democracies;  (2)  states  attempting  to  transition  to 
market  democracies  but  which  may  be  thwarted  due  to  politicized  economies  or 
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authoritative  political  systems;  and,  (3)  troubled  or  failed  states  unable  to  produce  a 
viable  economy  or  government  due  to  ethnic,  religious  or  secessionist  extremism.5 

In  analyzing  this  complex  international  environment,  the  U.S.  has  identified  three 
major  threats  to  its  national  interests.  First,  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  poses  the  greatest  threat  to  the  U.S.  and  global  security.  Second,  transnational 
threats,  such  as  terrorism,  arms  trafficking,  organized  crime,  illegal  drug  trade,  refugee 
migrations  and  environmental  damage,  pose  a  threat  both  directly  and  indirectly  to 
American  interests.  Finally,  regional  or  state-centered  threats  such  as  the  rise  of  regional 
hegemons  possessing  offensive  military  capability  to  include  nuclear,  biological  or 
chemical  means  which  continue  to  pose  a  threat  to  U.S.  interests  and  its  allies.  In  this 
same  category,  “unstable  nations,  internal  conflicts  or  failed  states  may  threaten  to  further 
destabilize  regions  where  we  have  clear  interests.”6 

As  a  result  of  this  threat  analysis,  the  U.S.  has  determined  that  it  must  maintain 
the  capability  to  deter  and  if  necessary  defeat  aggression  in  two  theaters,  while 
maintaining  the  ability  to  conduct  smaller  scale  contingencies.  Since  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War,  such  contingency  operations  as  humanitarian  assistance,  peacekeeping,  disaster 
relief,  no-fly  and  maritime  exclusion  zones  have  become  more  pronounced.  These  small- 
scale  contingencies  increasingly  take  the  preponderance  of  the  military’s  time  and 
resources  -  particularly  in  the  realm  of  peace  operations. 

During  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States  participated  in  numerous  military 
operations  short  of  war.7  Traditional  peacekeeping  normally  occurred  under  United 
Nations  auspices  once  hostilities  between  belligerents  had  ceased.  As  a  result,  military 
forces  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  peace  operations  usually  deployed  after  some 
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measure  of  peace  had  been  achieved  through  negotiation  and  agreement  with  the  warring 
states.  In  today’s  changing  world,  these  types  of  traditional  peacekeeping  operations 
have  become  the  exception  rather  than  the  norm.  These  operations  are  increasingly  being 
conducted  in  troubled  or  failed  states  embroiled  in  intra-state  conflict  fueled  by  ethnic 
diversion  or  extreme  nationalism.  Ethnic  and  failed  state  conflicts  contain  characteristics 
and  internal  dynamics  that  have  changed  the  face  of  peace  operations. 

III.  Cause  and  Characteristics  of  Ethnic  and  Intra-State  Conflict 

While  ethnic  and  intra-state  conflict  is  not  a  new  phenomenon,  many  such 

conflicts  laid  dormant  during  the  Cold  War  either  “...suppressed  by  the  Soviet  empire  or 

overshadowed  by  the  ideological  competition  of  the  Cold  War,  whose  protagonists 

demonstrated  unwarranted  optimism  about  their  ability  to  defuse  ethnicity  and  ethnic 

conflict.”8  This  optimism  was  not  only  based  on  the  zero  sum  game  of  global  superpower 

politics  but  on  competing  ideologies  that  underestimated  the  power  of  ethnicity  and  the 

power  of  their  own  ideologies  to  erode  ethnic  bonds: 

Capitalism  presumed  that  modem  economic  development — through  education, 
urbanization,  and  the  formation  of  a  middle  class — would  bring  people  together 
and  make  them  more  alike.  A  modem  person,  it  was  thought,  would  naturally 
shed  his  ethnic  or  ‘tribal’  identity.  Marxism,  by  comparison,  maintained  that 
ethnicity  would  be  replaced  by  allegiance  to  a  higher  utopian  ideal,  a  stateless 
society  in  which  there  would  be  full  equality.  If  there  were  no  class  divisions,  it 
was  thought,  there  would  be  no  need  for  group  rivalry.  Thus,  a  fundamental  tenet 
of  both  ideologies  was  the  assumption  that  economic  change  would  lead  to  ethnic 
harmony.9 

The  previously  mentioned  revolutions  along  with  numerous  factors,  both  cyclical 
and  historically  unique,  are  the  causes  behind  the  failed  nation-state  phenomenon,  which 
appeared  following  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Cyclical  trends  facing  governments, 
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such  as  economic  scarcity,  environmental  degradation,  and  demographic  shifts,  have 
dramatically  affected  the  ability  of  nation-states  to  satisfy  the  security  and  economic 
needs  of  their  citizens.  These  trends,  coupled  with  violence  spurred  by  previously 
suppressed  national,  ethnic,  and  religious  convictions,  have  increasingly  marked  the 
process  of  dissolution  of  nation-states.  Historically  unique  trends  such  as  global 
communication  and  economic  linkage,  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and 
unprecedented  population,  industrialization,  urbanization  growth,  also  affect  today’s 
international  security  environment.10 

Ted  Gurr,  in  Ethnic  Conflict  in  World  Politics,  estimated  that  in  the  1980s,  there 
were  233  groups  in  the  world  that  “were  targets  of  discrimination  or  were  organized  for 
political  assertiveness  or  both....  Taken  together  the  groups  involved  more  than  900 
million  people,  or  one  sixth  of  the  world’s  population.”11  In  1993,  an  article  in  The  New 
York  Times  listed  48  states,  ranging  from  Bosnia  to  Brazil,  in  which  ethnic  conflicts  were 
a  source  of  political  conflict.12 

No  consensus  has  yet  been  reached  as  to  why  these  nations  fail.  Martin  van 

Creveld  opines  that  failed  states  occur  when  warring  factions  seize  the  legal  power  of  the 

military  and  the  government  from  official  hands  and  thus  create  an  environment  in  which 

there  is  no  distinction  between  war  and  crime  or  anarchy  and  governance.13  Others  view 

state  collapse  as  the  cause  of  ethnic  conflict: 

Ethnic  nationalism,  in  short,  is  a  pathology  of  the  state.  The  process  by  which  this 
occurs. . .  starts  with  deterioration  of  the  center.  This  leads  to  fractionalization  as 
societal  loyalties  shift  from  the  state  to  more  traditional  communities  that  are 
closer  to  the  people  and  that  offer  psychic  comfort  and  physical  protection.  Unless 
the  process  is  reversed,  it  may  result  in  communal  violence,  ethnic  cleansing,  and 
genocide.  The  further  a  state  disintegrates,  the  more  potential  there  is  for  ethnic 
conflict  to  spread.14 
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Whether  these  ethnic  conflicts  are  “primordial”,  endemic  to  a  society  or  people,  or 
“instrumental”,  a  product  of  elite  manipulation,  the  ffactionalization  of  the  state  occurs  as 
the  government  apparatus  loses  control  over  its  ability  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  populace. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  fractionalization,  people  seek  familiar  or  historic  identities. 
These  ethnic  bonds —  whether  based  on  nationality,  religion,  origin,  language,  race,  class, 
clan,  or  caste — become  the  basis  in  which  people  seek  security  and  attempt  to  advance 
their  interests  in  the  resulting  anarchy.15  As  witnessed  in  Bosnia,  Somalia,  Haiti, 

Rwanda,  Sudan,  Liberia  and  Chechnya,  this  situation  provides  ample  opportunities  for 
“ethnopoliticians”  to  pursue  power  by  championing  group  interests,  fears,  and  loyalties 
through  the  guise  of  nationalism.16  As  a  result  of  this  fractionalization,  numerous  groups 
may  appear  in  the  conflict  who  possess  competing  interests  and  seek  conditions  favorable 
to  their  political  goals  and  objectives.  So  instead  of  seeking  resolution  and  working  with 
recognized  states  or  identities,  military  forces  involved  in  peace  operations  today  must 
now  deal  with  several  disjointed  factions  who  may  or  may  not  adhere  to  any  prearranged 
UN  or  negotiated  mandate. 

This  proliferation  of  combatants  and  conflicting  interests  groups  is  just  one 

characteristic  of  operating  in  ethnic  conflicts.  The  other  consideration  is  how  the  use  of 

force  is  viewed  in  this  environment.  According  to  Larry  Cable  in  “Getting  Found  in  the 

Fog:  The  Nature  of  Interventionary  Peace  Operations”: 

. .  .all  environments  of  armed  domestic  political  turbulence  constitute  arenas  in 
which  the  contest  focuses  upon  the  first  part  of  that  hyphenated  term,  ‘politico- 
military’  in  that  the  real  battle  is  between  the  political  wills  of  two  or  more 
clashing  entities  with  military  operations,  lethal  or  otherwise,  being  of  importance 
only  in  so  far  as  they  directly  and  materially  affect  the  political  will  of  one  or 
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another  competitor.  As  a  result  the  terrain  upon  which  the  operation  is  conducted 
constitutes  not  so  much  the  physical  geography  of  the  venue  as  the  human 
topography  represented  by  the  minds  not  only  of  the  contending  entities  but  also 
of  the  vast  uncommitted  population  which  owes  no  unswerving  or  deeply  rooted 
allegiance  to  any  of  the  belligerents.17 

The  supremacy  of  politics  in  these  altercations  extents  not  only  to  the  nature  of  these 
conflicts  but  also  to  the  forces  involved.  These  forces  are  .  .first  and  foremost  political 
in  nature  with  direct  military  utility  coming  in  second  or  third  priority.”  As  a  result,  the 
chains  of  command  in  these  organizations  are  fluid  and  are  liable  to  change  based  on  the 
internal  political  dynamic  of  the  organizations  as  well  as  the  larger  political 
considerations  of  the  conflict.  Additionally,  these  forces  rarely  possess  an  established 
code  of  conduct,  and  order  may  be  based  predominately  on  internal  mechanisms  or  the 
personal  dynamics  of  the  commander  or  leader  present.18 

Due  to  the  lack  of  governing  institutions,  intervention  in  these  conflicts  has  forced 
the  U.S.  to  deal  with  these  competing  actors  not  only  at  the  strategic  and  diplomatic  level 
but  also  at  the  operational  and  tactical  military  level  as  well.  In  many  cases,  these 
competing  actors,  at  all  levels,  view  U.S.  or  UN  intervention  as  illegitimate  and  a  threat 
to  their  interests,  even  when  general  approval  of  U.S.  military  presence  has  been  secured. 
Additionally,  this  new  operational  environment  poses  several  specific  requirements  for 
the  U.S.  military,  which  include: 

•  maintaining  sufficient  forces  to  meet  anticipated  peace  support  missions  while 
maintaining  the  ability  to  respond  to  major  regional  contingencies 

•  coordinating  with  both  governmental  organizations,  private  volunteer 
organizations  (PVOs),  and  nongovernmental  organizations  (NGOs)  which  can 
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act  as  force  multipliers  during  these  military  operations  other  than  war 
(MOOTW) 

•  developing  doctrine,  tactics,  techniques  and  procedures  to  address  the  fluid 
missions  and  environmental  conditions  in  which  MOOTW  is  conduct. 

•  tailoring  leader  development  and  training  programs  to  include:  regional 
orientations,  root  causes  and  patterns  of  ethnic  conflict,  nature  of  peace 
operations,  and,  negotiating  skills  for  officers  and  NCOs.19 

These  requirements  for  operating  in  the  new  operational  environment  pose  growing 
issues  concerning  U.S.  doctrine,  training,  and  operations. 

IV.  Doctrine  concerning  MOOTW  &  Peace  Operations 

The  changing  environment  outlined  in  the  previous  section  has  posed  numerous 
questions  concerning  the  role  of  military  power  in  achieving  political  objectives  in  failed 
states  and  ethnic  conflict.  Just  as  the  environment  is  changing  so  too  is  U.S.  and  NATO 
doctrine  towards  the  conduct  of  such  operations  and  the  challenges  they  present.  This 
section  examines  evolving  U.S.  doctrine  concerning  peace  operations  and  its  operational 
tenets.20  Furthermore,  planning  considerations  to  include  the  use  of  non-lethal 
alternatives  will  be  examined,  particularly  the  doctrinal  role  of  negotiations  and 
mediation  as  it  pertains  to  peacekeeping  and  peace  enforcement. 

U.S.  Joint  Publication  3-0  outlines  the  fundamental  principles,  which  govern  the 
conduct  of  both  joint  and  U.S.  participation  in  multinational  operations.  Additionally,  it 
outlines  the  range  of  military  operations,  which  the  U.S.  military  conducts  in  order  to 
meet  various  challenges,  protect  national  interests  and  achieve  strategic  aims.  These 
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operations  range  from  war  to  military  operations  other  than  war  (MOOTW).  MOOTW 
encompasses  the  use  of  military  force  to  demonstrate  U.S.  resolve  in  operations  involving 
and  not  involving  armed  conflict.21  MOOTW  covers  a  wide  range  of  activities  where  the 
military  instrument  of  national  power  is  used  for  purposes  other  than  the  large-scale 
combat  operations  usually  associated  with  war.”  These  operations  range  from  arms 
control  activity,  humanitarian  assistance,  and  peace  operations  to  strikes  and  raids.22 
Typically,  MOOTW  bolsters  and  supports  the  diplomatic,  economic,  and  informational 
instruments  of  power  in  pursuit  of  national  objectives.23  In  most  of  these  operations, 

.  .the  objective  of  applying  military  force  will  not  be  to  gain  territory  or  to  defeat  an 
enemy  per  se,  but  to  achieve  a  more  subtle  or  specific  political  objectives.  In  such 
operations,  military  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures  will  be  driven  more  by  political 
requirements  than  by  traditional  military  rationales  and  logic.”24 

The  primacy  of  the  political  objective  is  echoed  in  JP  3-07,  Joint  Doctrine  for 
Military  Operations  Other  Than  War.  It  states  that  “political  objectives  drive  MOOTW 
at  every  level  from  strategic  to  tactical.”25  As  a  result,  all  military  personnel  must 
understand  the  political  objectives  and  potential  impact  of  their  actions.  At  the  same 
time,  commanders  must  remain  aware  of  changes  not  only  to  the  operational  environment 
but  also  to  political  objectives.26  Recognizing  the  political  nature  of  MOOTW,  JP  3-07 
delineates  six  MOOTW  principles:  objective,  unity  of  effort,  security,  restraint, 
perseverance,  and  legitimacy.  Three  of  these  principles  are  derived  from  the  principles  of 
war  while  the  other  three  pertain  specifically  to  MOOTW.27  Along  with  JP  3-0’s  range  of 
military  operations  between  war  and  MOOTW,  these  doctrinal  principles  and  tenets  help 
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commanders  organize,  train,  equip  and  lead  by  focusing  on  certain  operational 
characteristics  which  deserve  careful  consideration  during  planning  and  execution. 

While  FM  100-5,  Operations,  embraces  the  range  of  military  operations, 
principles  of  war  and  MOOTW  contained  in  JP  3-0,  the  Army  presently  sees  itself 
conducting  operations  in  three  diverse  environments  —  peacetime,  conflict,  and  war  -  with 
operations  other  than  war  (OOTW)  being  conducted  dining  both  peacetime  and  conflict. 
During  peacetime,  the  U.S.  attempts  to  influence  events  through  routine  actions  between 
nations.  While  involved  in  conflict,  the  Army  may  undertake  operations  in  a  hostile 
environment  in  order  to  secure  strategic  objectives.  At  the  upper  of  spectrum  of  conflict, 
war,  the  Army  conducts  combat  operations  against  an  armed  enemy.28 

While  such  categorizations  may  seem  trivial,  David  Fastabend  argues  that  how  we 
categorize  conflicts  and  types  of  operations  “...can  lead  to  disparate  judgments  and 
conclusions”  and  greatly  influence  our  perceptions  and  actions  as  we  seek  to  define  our 
mission,  end  state,  and  success  criteria.29  Since  doctrine  is  supposed  to  provide  a 
common  basis  for  understanding  and  provide  guidance  for  the  conduct  of  specific 
operations  such  confusion  can  be  misleading,  not  only  to  members  of  the  military  but  also 
to  civilian  leaders.  This  over  simplification  of  what  constitutes  conflict,  war,  and  the  use 
of  force  can  be  “seductive.”  As  former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  General  Gordon 
Sullivan  remarked: 

Categorizing  ‘war’  as  separate  from  all  other  uses  of  force  may  mislead  the 
strategist,  causing  him  to  believe  that  the  conditions  required  for  success  in  the 
employment  of  military  force  when  one  is  conducting  ‘war’  differ  from  the  use  of 
military  force  in  ‘operations  other  than  war.’30 
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Throughout  its  history,  the  U.S.  Army  has  wrestled  with  the  problem  of 
categorizing  and  effectively  labeling  non  inter-state  conflict.  During  the  Cold  War,  the 
Army  introduced  the  concept  of  contingency  operations  in  the  1982  version  of  FM  100-5. 
These  operations  dealt  with  urgent  situations  and  crises  that  occurred  below  the  level  of 
general  war  but  required  armed  force  to  support  national  security  objectives.31  Following 
Desert  Storm  and  the  outbreak  of  numerous  intra-state  conflicts,  the  Army  proposed  a 
“continuum  of  military  operations”  to  characterize  its  actions  from  peacetime  engagement 
through  hostilities  short  of  war  to  war  itself.  “Hostilities  short  of  war,  the  forerunner  of 
modem  day  MOOTW,  occurred  in  a  conflict  environment  in  which  the  U.S.  sought  to 
deter  potential  enemy  actions  through  a  show  of  force  or  if  necessary  compel  an 
adversary  through  raids  or  strikes.  These  operations  could  occur  sequentially  or 
simultaneously  throughout  the  area  of  operations  or  theater  of  war.32  Many  found 
“hostilities  short  of  war”  and  its  follow-on  term  “OOTW”  as  insufficient  to  address  the 
blurring  distinction  “...between  war  and  operations  other  than  war”.33  Additionally, 
many  argued  that  this  distinction  did  not  address  non-trinitarian  warfare,  which  the  Army 
was  confronting  in  the  post-Cold  War  era.34 

Due  to  the  seductive  nature  of  categorizing  both  conflict  and  operations,  the  Army 
in  the  latest  draft  of  FM  100-5  made  two  major  changes  in  relation  to  its  categorization  of 
conflict  and  military  operations.  First,  no  distinction  is  made  between  war  and  conflict. 
Rather  war  is  seen  as  the  most  violent  form  of  conflict.  Military  actions  and  results  are 
now  evaluated  in  terms  of  their  effect  on  the  physical,  moral,  and  cybernetic  dimensions 
of  conflict.  This  evaluation  eliminates  the  contradictions  inherent  in  defining  war  in 
relation  to  OOTW/MOOTW.  As  a  result,  activities  previously  categorized  as  occurring 
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during  war  and/or  OOTW  are  now  incorporated  into  the  four  types  of  military  actions: 
offense,  defense,  stability  and  support.35  These  actions  are  not  mutually  exclusive  and 
can  occur  sequentially  or  simultaneously  throughout  the  theater  or  area  of  operation  and 
are  aimed  at  achieving  one  of  the  four  strategic  purposes  -  to  compel  an  adversary  to  do 
your  will,  deter  potential  adversaries,  reassure  allies  and  friends,  and  to  support  domestic 
authorities.36 

Stability  and  support  operations  (SASO)  encompass  those  missions  formally 
categorized  under  OOTW.  Stability  missions  apply  military  power  to  influence  both  the 
political  and  civil  environment,  facilitate  diplomacy,  and  disrupt  specified  illegal  activity. 
Stability  missions  range  from  peace  operations  and  combating  terrorism  to  nation 
assistance  and  show  of  force.  Stability  missions  seek  to  achieve  a  secure  environment  for 
civilian  authorities  to  operate  and  may  require  both  offensive  and  defensive  activities  and 
developmental  and  coercive  actions  to  defeat  rogue  elements  seeking  to  thwart  U.S. 
efforts.37  Support  missions,  on  the  other  hand,  seek  to  relieve  suffering  and  assist  civil 
authorities  in  responding  to  humanitarian  and  natural  disasters.  Normally,  support 
missions  lack  an  active  opponent  to  military  actions.38  While  doctrine  for  SASO  is  still 
being  revised  pending  the  release  of  FM  100-5,  it  is  envisioned  that  the  principles  of 
MOOTW  mentioned  in  JP  3-07  will  continue  to  serve  as  operating  imperatives  for 
success  in  the  appropriate  stability  or  support  missions.39  Consequently,  this  monograph 
will  focus  on  the  present  approved  doctrine  and  how  it  relates  to  peace  operations  as  a 
component  of  OOTW  and  stability  operations. 

According  to  the  ’93  version  of  FM  100-5,  Operations,  the  Army’s  success  in 
operations  throughout  the  spectrum  of  conflict  “. .  .depends  on  its  ability  to  operate  in 
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accordance  with  five  basic  tenets:  initiative,  agility,  depth,  synchronization,  and 
versatility.”40  These  tenets  apply  to  both  war  and  OOTW.  While  all  five  tenets  carry 
equal  emphasis,  due  to  the  today’s  complex  strategic  environment,  emerging  operational 
concepts  and  requirements  of  conducting  decisive  operations,  initiative  receives  particular 
attention.41 

FM  100-5  defines  initiative  in  combat  operations  as  the  commander’s  ability  to 
set  .  .the  terms  of  battle  by  action  and  implies  an  offensive  spirit  in  the  conduct  of  all 
operations.”42  In  OOTW  and  SASO,  initiative  “...implies  controlling  the  environment 
rather  than  letting  the  environment  control  events.”43  In  relation  to  the  conduct  of  peace 
operations,  exercising  initiative  requires  commanders  to  anticipate  potential  belligerent 
actions  and  use  all  available  means  to  forestall,  preempt,  or  negate  acts  that  do  not  further 
the  commander’s  mission.44  The  1998  Draft  FM  100-5  expands  the  concept  of  seizing 
and  holding  the  initiative  in  terms  of  “...gaining  influence  over  factions,  separating 
belligerents,  establishing  conditions  conducive  to  diplomatic  or  political  solutions,  and 
disrupting  illegal  activities.”45  Thus,  the  aim  and  operational  design  of  these  missions 
focus  on  creating  environments  that  contribute  to  the  success  of  political  and  diplomatic 
activities  rather  than  the  military  defeat  of  a  belligerent.  The  success  of  peace  operations 
can  be  measured  in  relation  to  two  basic  criteria:  “. .  .how  well  an  operation  deterred  or 
prevented  violent  conflict  in  its  area  of  deployment;  and  how  much  it  facilitated 
‘resolution  of  the  disagreements  underlying  the  conflict.”46  While  not  specifically  broken 
down  into  these  two  criteria,  FM  100-23,  Peace  Operations,  sees 

...settlement,  not  victory,  is  the  ultimate  measure  of  success,  though  settlement  is 

rarely  achieved  through  military  efforts  alone.  Peace  operations  are  conducted  to 
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reach  a  resolution  by  conciliation  among  the  competing  parties,  rather  than 
termination  by  force.  Peace  operations  are  designed  principally  to  create  or 
sustain  the  conditions  in  which  political  and  diplomatic  activities  may  proceed.47 

In  order  to  achieve  these  objectives,  the  development  of  a  campaign  plan  is 
essential  for  linking  the  mission  to  the  desired  end  state.  This  plan  outlines  a  definable 
and  clear  path  to  the  end  state  and  assists  both  military  and  political  leaders  in  visualizing 
the  mission’s  operational  requirements.  The  proper  use  of  military  force  and  alternatives 
to  force  is  inherent  in  the  campaign  plan  and  subsequent  operations  orders  at  the  tactical 
level.  Possible  alternatives  to  the  use  of  force  outlined  by  FM  100-23  include  deterrent 
measures,  population  and  resource  control,  rewards  and  penalties,  warnings,  the 
restrained  use  of  non-lethal  force,  and  mediation  and  negotiation.48  The  Oxford  English 
Dictionary  defines  mediation  as  the  act  of  .  .intervening  (between  parties  in  a  dispute)  to 
produce  agreement  or  reconciliation.”49  Negotiation  is  defined  as  “...conferring  with 
others  in  order  to  reach  a  compromise  or  agreement.”50 

While  FM  100-23,  Peace  Operations ,  identifies  mediation  and  negotiation  as 
helpful  in  “. .  .reconciling  differences  among  belligerent  parties,”  it  sees  these  activities  as 
being  primarily  conducted  by  specially  organized  negotiation  teams  rather  than  by 
commanders.51  Conversely,  joint  doctrine  sees  commanders  as  playing  not  only  the  role 
of  commander  but  also  as  negotiator,  mediator,  or  even  arbitrator  at  some  point  during  the 
mission.  These  roles  correspond  with  the  role  of  “intervenor”  in  terms  of  negotiation  and 
mediation  theory  and  processes.  As  a  third  party  involved  in  a  conflict,  U.S.  forces  in 
peace  operations  can  behave  as  facilitators,  mediators,  arbitrators,  and  rules  manipulators, 
based  upon  the  environment  and  desired  end  state.52 
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While  Army  doctrine  sees  the  commander  or  special  negotiation  teams  as 
fulfilling  these  roles,  joint  doctrine  recognizes  that  “...leaders  at  all  levels  conduct 
negotiations  in  a  peace  operation.”53  While  battalion,  company,  and  platoon  leaders  and 
sergeants  may  find  themselves  negotiating  and  communicating  with  potential  belligerents 
and  faction  leaders  over  such  activities  as  roadblock  passage  and  the  conduct  of  cordon 
and  search  operations,  ultimately  their  interactions  with  these  potential  belligerents  serve 
broader  goals.  First,  negotiations  assist  in  translating  political  agreements  into  actions  on 
the  ground  and  possibly  fill  in  areas  not  sufficiently  covered  in  the  mission’s  mandate. 
Second,  tactical  negotiations  act  as  a  mechanism  to  resolve  disputes  and  seek  conflict  de- 
escalation.  Finally,  these  interactions  assist  in  building  peace  between  the  formerly 
warring  factions  by  building  confidence  among  the  players  that  peace  is  obtainable  and 
gives  the  factions  a  sense  of  ownership  in  the  process.54 

Measuring  the  effectiveness  of  tactical  negotiations  should  be  done  in  light  of 
these  objectives  and  in  its  ability  to  reinforce  the  operational  principles  of  OOTW  - 
objective,  unity  of  effort,  security,  restraint,  and  legitimacy.  Based  on  these  objectives 
and  principles,  the  ability  of  tactical  commanders  in  retaining  the  initiative  through  the 
use  tactical  negotiations  can  be  evaluated  in  the  following  terms: 

•  Objective 

•  Did  the  use  of  tactical  negotiations  further  the  accomplishment  of  military 
provisions  of  the  operation’s  mandate?  To  what  extent? 

•  Legitimacy 

•  Did  tactical  negotiations  further  the  peace  forces’  claim  to  legitimacy  with 
parties  that  opposed  their  mission  and  its  supporting  mandate? 

•  Restraint 

•  Did  tactical  negotiations  allow  commanders  to  successfully  apply  combat 
power  prudently  at  the  decisive  time  and  place  without  causing  escalation? 

•  Unity  of  Effort 
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•  Did  tactical  negotiations  facilitate  the  commander’s  ability  to  focus  all 
available  means  and  combat  power  towards  achieving  the  objective/end 
state?  Did  it  support  economy  of  force  operations? 

•  Perseverance 

•  Did  tactical  negotiations  effectively  demonstrate  to  the  belligerents  U.S., 
and/or  NATO  resolve  towards  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and 
implementation  of  the  mandate? 

•  Security 

•  Did  tactical  negotiations  enhance  the  peace  force’s  security  and  contribute 
to  force  protection?  To  what  extent? 

In  the  subsequent  section,  this  evaluation  criteria  will  be  used  to  examine  tactical 
negotiations  during  Task  Force  Eagle’s  deployment  to  Bosnia-Herzegovina  from 
December  1995  to  November  1996  during  Operation  Joint  Endeavor,  NATO’s  peace 
enforcement  operation  in  support  of  the  Dayton  Accords.  The  focus  of  this  case  study 
will  be  in  analysing  the  cause  and  effect  relationships  of  both  successful  and  unsuccessful 
tactical  negotiations.  This  analysis  highlights  the  ability  of  commanders  to  use  tactical 
negotiations  as  a  way  of  retaining  the  initiative  in  peace  operations  through  the 
reinforcement  of  the  operating  principles  of  MOOTW. 

V.  Tactical  Environment  and  Ethnic  Conflict  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina 

In  order  to  examine  the  role  of  tactical  negotiations  during  Operation  Joint 
Endeavor  (OJE),  the  environment,  in  terms  of  physical,  cultural,  historical  and  political 
factors,  must  be  examined  along  with  a  basic  understanding  of  the  causes  behind  the  war 
in  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  These  factors  not  only  make  up  the  operating  environment  in 
which  NATO  forces  found  themselves  in  December  1995,  but  they  also  greatly 
influenced  the  Implementation  Forces’  (IFOR)  actions  and  those  of  the  former  warring 
factions  (FWF)  who  continued  to  pursue  divergent  political  and  military  objectives. 
These  objectives  weighed  heavily  during  the  formation  of  the  Dayton  Accords  (officially 
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known  as  General  Framework  for  Peace  -  GFAP)  and  their  reconciliation  will  ultimately 
determine  both  the  tactical  and  strategic  success  of  IFOR  and  its  mandate. 

Geographic  and  Cultural  Aspects  of  the  Balkans 

Geographically,  the  Balkans,  which  means  mountain  range  in  Turkish,  is  a 
peninsula  fragmented  by  three  major  mountain  chains  that  crisscross  the  region.55  These 
chains  not  only  fragment  the  region  physically  but  also  ethnically  and  nationally  in  two 
ways.  First,  this  physical  compartmentalization  has  hampered  the  growth  of  a  single 
cohesive  ethnic  or  national  identity.  Second,  this  division  prevented  the  growth  of  a 
single  large  power  in  the  region.  As  a  result,  the  Balkans  has  traditionally  consisted  of  a 
number  of  smaller  states.56  These  smaller  states  have  throughout  history  competed  with 
each  other  for  territory  and  influence  in  the  region.  While  physically  fragmented,  the 
Balkans  does  serve  as  the  geographic  link  between  Asia  Minor  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
to  the  heartland  of  Europe.  Consequently,  the  Balkan  Peninsula  throughout  its  history 
has  served  as  the 

. .  .crossroads  between  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Here  the  peoples  and  cultures  of 
three  continents  have  met  and  mingled,  or  clashed  and  conquered.  The  major 
powers  of  each  historical  epoch  have  made  their  influence  felt  here  and  left  there 
marks  upon  the  peoples.  The  great  imperial  powers  of  the  past-Greeks,  Romans, 
Turks,  Venetians,  Austrians,  Germans,  French,  British,  and  Russians  -  all  in  their 
turn  have  dominated  or  sought  to  dominate  this  area.57 

As  a  result  of  both  the  linkage  and  compartmentalization  of  the  region  due  to  its 
geography,  a  unique  mosaic  of  several  different  linguistic,  religious,  ethnic  and  cultural 
elements  have  survived  in  the  Balkans.  Linguistically,  Albanian,  Greek,  Romanian, 
Turkish,  and  Serbo-Croatian  constitute  the  five  major  language  groupings.  Several 
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dialects  also  exist  throughout  the  region  as  well  as  the  recognized  use  of  German, 
Hungarian  and  Italian  among  some  scattered  minorities.58 

Along  with  the  diverse  mix  of  languages,  religious  diversity  is  another 
characteristic  of  the  Balkans.  Roman  Catholicism,  Orthodoxy  (subdivided  into  Serbian, 
Greek,  and  Eastern),  Islam  and  several  Protestant  sects  are  actively  practiced  and  have 
served  as  a  basis  for  defining  ethnicity  and  subsequently  nationality.59  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  forms  the  southern  portion  of  Samuel  P.  Huntington’s  “Velvet  Curtain”  — 
the  division  between  Western  Christianity  (in  the  west)  and  Orthodox  Christianity  and 
Islam  (in  the  east).  In  Huntington’s  view,  this  line  constitutes  one  of  the  major  fault  lines 
in  modem  civilization  along  which  conflict  will  occur.60. 

As  a  result  of  migration  and  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  ethnic  diversity  possesses  the  most  problematic  division  within  the  Balkans, 
especially  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  conflict  in  1991,  minorities  in 
the  former  Yugoslavia  Republics  of  Croatia,  Serbia,  and  Slovenia,  represented  less  than 
20  %  of  the  total  population.61  Bosnia  was  the  most  heterogeneous  of  the  former 
republics  with  Muslims  forming  44%  of  the  population,  Serbs  31%,  and  Croats  17  %.62 
Additionally,  prior  to  1991, 30  to  40%  of  the  marriages  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina’ s  urban 
areas  were  mixed  between  the  three  communities. 

This  mix  of  various  cultures  consisting  of  different  languages,  alphabets,  religions 
and  corresponding  ethnic  origin  has  produced  a  society  in  which  individuals  and  groups 
are  labeled  at  birth  -  a  label  that  can  not  be  transcended  nor  overcome.  These  cultural 
labels  coupled  along  with  an  acute  sense  of  history  that  focuses  on  conflict  between  the 
various  groups  make  up  another  aspect  of  the  environment  in  which  peace  forces  operate. 
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Ethnic  Conflict  and  the  Break-up  of  the  Yugoslav  Republic 

Twentieth-century  history  came  from  the  Balkans.  Here  men  have  been  isolated 
by  poverty  and  ethnic  rivalry,  dooming  them  to  hate.  Here  politics  has  been 
reduced  to  a  level  of  near  anarchy  that  from  time  to  time  in  history  has  flowed  up 
the  Danube  into  Central  Europe.63 

History  and  its  legacy  permeate  the  Balkans  and  inextricably  bind  the  present  to 
the  past  and  the  future  to  the  present.  As  Winston  Churchill  once  noted,  the  Balkans  has 
a  penchant  for  “...  producing  more  history  than  it  can  consume.”64  Throughout  history, 
the  Balkans  has  been  embroiled  in  both  internal  and  external  conflict  sparked  by  ethnic, 
national,  or  European  balance  of  power  competitions.  The  violence  of  the  Russo-Turkish 
War  of  1877-78,  the  First  (1912)  and  Second  (1913)  Balkan  Wars,  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II  all  significantly  marked  the  political  and  geographic  landscape  of  the 
Balkans.65 

During  WWII,  the  nations  of  the  Balkans,  especially  Yugoslavia,  again  found 
themselves  embroiled  in  both  external  and  internal  conflicts.  Externally,  the  Yugoslav 
Army  was  defeated  in  less  than  a  week  by  the  Axis  Powers  who  then  had  to  combat  the 
irregular  forces  of  numerous  resistance  groups  representing  divergent  ethnic  and  political 
factions.  These  factions  not  only  fought  the  Axis  but  each  other.  Croat  fascists  (the 
Ustashe)  controlling  the  Axis  fostered  Independent  State  of  Croatia,  which  had 
incorporated  portions  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  fought  Serbian  nationalists  (the  Chetniks). 
Communist  led  Partisans,  under  Marshal  Josip  Tito,  fought  the  Chetniks,  Ustashe,  and  the 
Axis.  Brutal  fighting  along  religious  and  ethnic  lines  marked  this  internal  conflict  and 
claimed  1 .7  million  “Yugoslavs”  out  of  a  population  of  16  million.  Even  the  conquest  of 
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Germany  by  the  Allies  in  1945  did  not  end  the  civil  war  in  the  Balkans  until  Tito 
consolidated  his  power  in  1947.66 

In  the  aftermath  of  his  victory,  Tito  sought  to  establish  a  true  Yugoslav  federated 
state.  Tito  organized  the  nation  into  six  federated  republics,  two  semi-autonomous 
regions,  and  officially  recognized  all  ethnic  and  nationalist  groups,  including  the  Bosnian 
Muslims  in  1971.  Within  this  federated  framework,  Serb  political  power  remained 
stronger  than  the  other  republics  but  was  nowhere  near  the  dominant  level  it  exercised 
prior  to  WWII. 67  Tito’s  solution  for  a  viable  Yugoslavia  rested  on  establishing  a  genuine 
federation;  operating  a  decentralized  but  regionally  integrated  economy  and  providing 
cultural  autonomy  to  the  various  cultural  factions  within  Yugoslavia.  As  long  as  the 
Communist  Party,  with  Josip  Tito  as  the  final  arbiter,  effectively  controlled  this  complex 
system  the  growth  and  viability  of  the  Yugoslav  state  was  assured.68 

Collisions  of  both  cyclical  and  historical  unique  trends  are  responsible  for  the 
disintegration  of  Yugoslavia  as  a  viable  nation-state.  By  1989,  Yugoslavia’s  economy 
was  marked  by  skyrocketing  inflation,  high  unemployment,  a  huge  foreign  debt,  and  a 
serious  food  shortage.  Salaries  had  dropped  an  estimated  24  percent  and  living 
conditions  plunged  to  mid-1960’s  levels.  This  poor  economic  showing  was  due  to  poor 
investment  decisions  at  both  federal  and  regional  level  as  well  as  an  inability  of  the 
national  leadership  to  adjust  to  a  changing  world  economic  situation  and  resolve  its 
mounting  international  debt.  Indecisiveness  led  to  plummeting  economic  growth  rates, 
fractured  financial  mechanisms,  and  a  down  turn  in  exports.69  This  failing  economic 
situation  became  coupled  with  a  burgeoning  sense  of  ethno-regional  nationalism  as  one 
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republic  or  autonomous  region  blamed  the  other  republics  and  the  ruling  communist  elite 
for  the  poor  economic  situation.70 

Historically  unique  trends  both  externally  and  internally  also  pulled  Yugoslavia 
apart.  Internationally,  the  end  of  Cold  War  shifted  attention  away  from  such  pivotal 
nations  as  Yugoslavia.  Previously,  Yugoslavia  had  enjoyed  a  privilege  position  as  leader 
of  the  non-aligned  movement  and  had  received  generous  aid  grants  from  the  West  due  to 
its  key  political  and  geographical  position.71  The  end  of  East-West  tensions  saw  the  end 
of  western  foreign  aid  and  a  loss  of  prestige  and  position  in  the  international  community. 
Where  previously  Yugoslavia’s  citizenry  could  simultaneously  hold  separate 
ideological  and  regional  identities  and  share  in  the  prestige  of  Yugoslavia’s  international 
role,”  this  loss  of  international  identity,  coupled  with  an  economic  crisis,  forced  the 
“Yugoslavians”  to  seek  a  more  stable  identity  both  individually,  regionally,  and 
internationally.72  Internally,  Yugoslavia  faced  a  historically  unique  situation  imposed  by 
Tito’s  death  in  May  1980.  While  many  disagree  whether  Yugoslavia  was  held  together 
solely  through  Tito’s  charisma,  observers  acknowledge  that  he  failed  to  establish  an 
effective  governing  mechanism.  The  convoluted  system  outlined  in  the  1974  Yugoslav 
Constitution  with  its  revolving  presidency  and  mixed  electoral  privileges  proved  too 
difficult  to  operate.  As  Slobodan  Milosevic  remarked...  “Even  before  his  death  the 
system  didn’t  function,  Tito  functioned.  After  his  death,  nothing  has  functioned,  and 
nobody  has  been  able  to  reach  agreement  on  anything.”73  This  inability  to  resolve  the 
economic  situation  and  the  growing  political  struggle  within  the  framework  of  the  1974 
Constitution  led  to  the  “balkanization”  of  the  Yugoslav  nation  as  competing  groups 
sought  control  over  various  regions  and  resources.  Minorities  within  these  regions  and 
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autonomous  provinces  feared  for  not  only  for  their  political  survival  and  but  as  violence 

erupted  feared  for  their  physical  survival.  As  the  Yugoslavia  disintegrated,  the  use  of 

ethnicity  in  the  conflict  was  both  primordial  and  instrumental. 

‘What  happened  here  yesterday?’  you  ask  the  ‘cleansers’  who  took  over  the  ruins. 
‘Well,  in  1389...’  explains  a  Serb  irregular  fighter  while  waving  a  gun.  ‘No,  not 
in  1389:  yesterday,’  you  interrupt....  ‘Under  the  Ottoman  Empire...’  he  tries 
again.  ‘No,  please!  What  happened  yesterday?’  You  get  impatient.  ‘Because  in 
1921,  they...’  You  cannot  give  up,  of  course,  so  you  sigh  and  try  again,  until  you 
get  his  version  of  the  events.74 

Many  view  the  conflict  in  the  Balkans  as  a  classic  example  of  a  never-ending 
primordial  ethnic  conflict.  The  young  soldier’s  comments  above  illustrate  the  deep 
interwoven  fabric  of  history  and  ethnicity.  In  his  eye,  the  current  struggle  is  an  extension 
of  historical  animosity  between  the  competing  ethnic  groups.  The  struggle,  which  had 
been  suppressed  during  the  Cold  War,  has  now  reemerged  as  the  continuing  battle 
between  Catholicism  and  Orthodoxy,  Rome  against  Constantinople  and  the  legacy  of  the 
Habsburg  Austria  Hungary  against  that  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.75 

Others  argue  that  “. .  .that  the  history  of  Bosnia  in  itself  does  not  explain  the 
origins  of  this  war.”76  Rather,  “...it  is  a  result  of  the  politics  of  transforming  a  socialist 
society  to  a  market  economy  and  a  democracy.”77  These  proponents  argue  that  the  ethnic 
dimension  of  the  conflict  is  really  a  product  of  manipulation  by  ruling  elites  seeking  to 
achieve  their  political  goals.  In  the  case  of  the  breakup  of  Yugoslavia,  Milosevic  is  seen 
as  the  main  aggressor  and  user  of  ethnicity  to  fuel  the  conflict  between  competing 
regions.  Upon  assuming  control  of  Serbia  and  the  presidency  of  Yugoslavia,  Milosevic 
sought  to  maintain  Serb  domination  of  the  Yugoslav  Republic  initially  through  the 
existing  structures  of  the  Communist  Party  and  the  federal  government.  As  Slovenia  and 
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Croatia  continued  to  seek  greater  independence,  Milosevic  sought  to  achieve  his  political 

goal  by  carving  out  a  new  entity,  an  extended  Serbian  territory.  In  the  process  of  seeking 

Serb  regional  domination,  Milosevic  radicalized  the  Serb  population  both  within  Serbia 

and  the  other  regions  through  a  non-stop  bombardment  of  misinformation  and  fear 

mongering.  This  disinformation  campaign  painted  the  Croatian  government  of  Franjo 

Tudjman  in  the  same  light  as  the  feared  “Ustashe”  of  WWII.  Milosevic  then  fabricated 

incidents  that  provided  justification  for  the  Serb  control  Yugoslav  Army  to  intervene  and 

provided  an  excuse  to  arm  the  Serb  minority  in  the  contested  territory. 78  The  ability  to 

inflame  racial  hatred  was  recorded  by  Ambassador  Zimmerman  in  his  memoirs: 

While  history,  particularly  the  carnage  of  World  War  Two,  provided  plenty  of 
tinder  for  ethnic  hatred  in  Yugoslavia,  it  took  the  institutional  nationalism  of 
Milosevic  and  Tudjman  to  supply  the  torch....  Yugoslavia  may  have  a  violent 
history,  but  it  isn’t  unique.  What  we  witnessed  was  violent-provoking 
nationalism  from  the  top  down,  inculcated  primarily  through  the  medium  of 
television.. ..  An  entire  generation  of  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Muslims  were  aroused  by 
television  images  to  hate  their  neighbors.79 

These  observations  portrayed  ethnic  hatred  not  as  primordial  but  as  an  effective 

instrument  for  acquiring  and  building  political  power. 

Whether  the  ethnic  conflict  in  the  Former  Yugoslavia  is  viewed  as  either 

primordial,  instrumental  or  both,  the  dissolution  of  Yugoslavia  was  marked  by  three  wars 

-  a  war  of  regular  forces  in  Slovenia  in  1991,  a  war  of  ethnic  nationalism  in  Croatia  from 

1991-1995,  a  war  of  ethnic  expulsion  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  from  1992-1995.80 

The  Conflict  in  the  Bosnia-Herzegovina 

On  6  April  1 992,  in  the  wake  of  a  UN  negotiated  cease-fire  between  Serbia  and 

Croatia,  the  European  Community  (EC)  recognized  Bosnia  as  an  independent  state. 

Violence,  which  had  been  sweltering  in  several  Bosnian  towns,  such  as  Banja  Luka  and 
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Mostar,  now  erupted  as  Serb  paramilitary  and  military  forces  entered  Bosnia.  The 
escalation  of  violence  occurred  because  of  the  perceived  threat  that  an  independent 
Bosnia  would  threaten  Serbian  inhabited  areas  of  Croatia.  Consequently,  Serbian 
nationalists  influenced  the  Bosnian  Serbs  to  declare  their  own  independence  from  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  and  seek  the  formation  of  a  separate  Serb  Republic.81  While  Bosnian 
Muslim  and  Croat  military  contingents  were  being  mustered  during  the  first  six  weeks  of 
the  war,  a  combined  offensive  conducted  by  Federal  Yugoslav  forces  and  Bosnian  Serb 
paramilitary  forces  proved  decisive  as  Serbian  troops  gained  control  of  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  newly  recognized  nation.  In  early  May,  the  Federal  Yugoslav  forces 
withdrew  and  remaining  Bosnian  Serb  forces  were  placed  under  the  command  of  General 
Ratko  Mladic.  Mladic,  along  with  Radovan  Karadzic,  the  political  leader  of  the  Bosnian 
Serbs,  sought  the  annexation  of  Bosnian  Serb  controlled  areas  and  the  formation  of  a 
separate  Serb  Republic  within  Bosnia-Herzegovina.82 

Fighting  would  continue  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  for  over  3  more  years  as  Western 
diplomatic  initiatives  sought  a  peaceful  resolution  to  the  conflict.  During  this  period 
Bosnian  Croat,  Muslim  and  Serb  forces  fought  for  territory  and  instituted  a  pogrom  of 
ethnic  cleansing  to  ensure  control  of  conquered  areas.83  Western  military  forces,  in  the 
form  of  UN  Protection  Force  (UNPROFOR),  played  an  emerging  role  from  the  very  start 
of  the  conflict.84  During  the  initial  stages  of  war,  between  April  1992  to  June  1993, 
which  was  marked  by  Serb  offensives,  UNPROFOR’ s  role  consisted  primarily  of 
providing  humanitarian  relief,  operating  the  Sarajevo  airport,  protecting  land  convoys, 
and  monitoring  the  no-fly  zone  from  the  ground.  Between  June  1993  and  February  1994, 
the  conflict  expanded  as  Croat  forces  launched  attacks  against  Moslems,  and  Serbs 
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intensified  the  strangle  hold  on  Muslim  enclaves.  Correspondingly,  UNPROFOR’s 
missions  expanded  to  include  providing  humanitarian  relief  for  roughly  2.7  million 
people  and  extending  protection  to  the  six  designated  safe  areas.  Additionally, 
UNPROFOR  worked  out  procedures  for  the  use  of  NATO  air  power  in  support  of  ground 
operations.  Between  February  and  October  1994,  the  Bosniacs  slowly  began  to  turn  the 
tide  of  war  in  their  favor.  With  the  emergence  of  a  U.S.  brokered  Muslim-Croat 
federation  in  March,  the  military  situation  reached  a  relative  balance  and  the  level  of 
violence  began  to  recede.  UNPROFOR  expanded  its  missions  to  include  the  monitoring 
of  locally  negotiated  cease-fires  (especially  between  Bosniac  and  Croat  forces),  heavy 
weapons  inspection,  anti-sniping  enforcement,  and  protection  of  civilian  movement.85 
These  missions  continued  during  the  spring  of  1995  as  Croatian  and  Bosnian  forces  went 
on  the  offensive  against  Serb  held  areas.  While  UNPROFOR’s  performance  has  received 
mixed  reviews,  it  effectively  facilitated  humanitarian  assistance  but  was  unable  to  provide 
adequate  security  to  the  designated  safe  areas.  This  task  proved  untenable  due  to  the  lack 
of  resources. 

While  the  results  of  UNPROFOR  and  UN  involvement  are  mixed,  their 
operations  highlighted  three  operational  characteristics  which  intervening  forces  had  to 
contend  with  while  operating  within  the  framework  of  failed  states  and  ethnic  conflict 
such  as  Bosnia.  First,  the  dynamics  of  conflict  tended  to  be  highly  localized. 
UNPROFOR  found  that  local  commanders  enjoyed  and  utilized  a  great  deal  of  flexibility 
and  initiative.  Consequently,  command  and  control  of  warring  factions  was  not  readily 
apparent.  In  fact,  on  several  occasions,  generals  from  one  or  another  faction  had  to  go  to 
the  front  lines  to  ensure  that  their  orders  were  being  carried  out.  Second,  the  “grassroots” 
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character  of  the  conflict  gave  paramilitary  groups  and  criminal  elements  a  major  role  in 
fighting  and  controlling  local  areas.  These  elements  would  fill  the  power  vacuum  created 
by  chaotic  fighting  and  the  subsequent  withdrawal  or  demobilization  of  organized  armed 
factions.  Finally,  ethnic  conflict  tended  to  polarize  communities  between  indigenous 
populations  and  displaced  people  of  either  the  same  or  diverging  ethnic  groups.86  These 
operational  characteristics  did  not  disappear  with  the  removal  of  UNPROFOR  and  the 
deployment  of  IFOR.  In  fact,  almost  three  years  since  the  initial  deployment  of  NATO 
forces,  Stabilization  Force  (SFOR)  commanders  noted  that  the  “...military  is  operating  in 
an  environment  complicated  by  the  competing  agendas  of  three  internal  factions,  all  in 
turn  subject  to  external  influences.”87 

The  summer  of  1995  saw  renewed  fighting  between  the  factions.  Croatian  forces 
sought  to  gain  control  of  the  Krajina  region.  In  conjunction  with  this  offensive,  Bosniac 
forces  attempted  to  push  their  way  to  the  Bihac  Pocket  and  thus  evict  Bosnian  Serbs 
forces  from  western  Bosnia.  Serbian  forces,  in  the  mean  time,  renewed  mortar  attacks 
against  Sarajevo  and  began  to  intensify  their  strangle  holds  on  three  isolated  Muslim 
enclaves  -Srebrenica,  Zepa,  and  Gorazde.  These  events  coupled  with  the  increased  use  of 
NATO  air  power  against  Bosnian  Serb  forces  set  the  conditions  in  which  the  U.S.  led  a 
diplomatic  effort  to  seek  peace  in  the  Balkans  during  the  summer  of  1995. 88 

As  U.S.  diplomatic  efforts  pushed  the  leaders  of  the  warring  factions  to  Dayton, 
Ohio,  the  negotiators  faced  three  leaders  who  sought  diverging  objectives.89  The  General 
Framework  Agreement  for  Peace  (GFAP)  which  emerged  from  the  20  days  of  negotiating 
in  Dayton,  while  general  in  some  areas,  satisfied  many  of  these  competing  goals  and  laid 
down  specifics  in  eleven  areas.  The  GFAP  solidified  the  5  October  cease-fire  into  a 
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viable  peace  between  Bosnia-Herzegovina  and  its  neighbors.  The  agreement,  signed  by 
Milosevic,  Tudjman,  and  Izetbegovic,  contained  eleven  articles  and  annexes.  These 
annexes  contained  the  specifics  of  the  accord’s  implementation  and  covered  areas  ranging 
from  regional  stability  to  the  conduct  of  elections  and  the  governing  framework  of  the 
Republic  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.90  Of  particular  importance  was  Annex  1 A  - 
Agreement  on  the  Military  Aspects  of  the  Peace  Settlement  —  which  laid  the  framework 
for  a  multinational  Implementation  Force  (IFOR)  and  outlined  its  authority  and  military 
tasks.  The  commitment  of  this  force  was  termed  -  Operation  Joint  Endeavor. 
Negotiations  and  Operation  Joint  Endeavor 

The  concept  for  a  NATO  Implementation  Force  predated  the  actual  negotiations 
at  Dayton.  On  the  same  day  that  cease-fire  was  announced,  5  October,  the  NATO 
Defense  Ministers  were  meeting  in  Williamsburg,  VA.  With  surprising  little  difficulty, 
the  ministers  approved  the  concept  for  the  first  peacekeeping  force  in  NATO  history.  The 
force  would  consist  of  approximately  60,000  soldiers  from  contributing  nations  operating 
in  separate  American,  French,  and  British  zones.91  While  NATO  nations  had  provided 
numerous  forces,  both  under  NATO  and  UN  auspices  during  the  conflict,  this  was  the 
first  time  that  U.S.  ground  troops  would  be  committed.92  The  U.S.  force  commitment 
centered  around  the  1st  Armored  Division  (1  AD)  providing  the  nucleus  of  Task  Force 
Eagle  (TFE),  the  Multinational  Division  -  North.  In  this  role,  TFE  was  one  of  three 
multinational  divisions  in  IFOR,  under  the  command  and  control  of  the  NATO  Allied 
Ready  Reaction  Corps  (ARRC),  operating  out  of  Sarajevo.93 

In  accordance  with  the  GFAP,  NATO  saw  IFOR  as  responsible  for  the  following 
military  tasks: 
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•  Ensuring  continued  compliance  with  the  cease-fire; 

•  Ensuring  the  withdrawal  of  forces  from  the  agreed  cease-fire  zone  of 
separation  back  to  their  respective  territories,  and  ensuring  the  separation  of 
forces; 

•  Ensuring  the  collection  of  heavy  weapons  into  cantonment  sites  and  barracks 
and  the  demobilization  of  remaining  forces; 

•  Creating  conditions  for  the  safe,  orderly  and  speedy  withdrawal  of  UN  forces 
that  have  not  transferred  to  NATO-led  IFOR; 

•  Controlling  the  airspace  over  Bosnia-Herzegovina.94 

Additionally,  Annex  1  A,  Article  VIII,  called  for  the  establishment  of  Joint  Military 
Commissions  (JMCs)  which  would  serve  as  the  central  body  for  resolving  military  issues 
between  IFOR  and  the  former  warring  factions  (FWF),  exchanging  information,  resolving 
disputes,  and,  serving  as  a  means  for  the  implementation  of  confidence  building  measures 
between  the  parties.95 

While  detailed  conceptual  planning  for  potential  operations  within  the  Former 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia  had  began  by  NATO  forces  in  September  1991,  a  key  component 
in  the  planning  process  had  been  missing  -  namely  the  political  end  state.  As  a  result,  the 
normal  staff  planning  relationship  throughout  all  the  headquarters  had  become  distorted 
and  resulted  in  isolated  and  disjointed  planning  processes,  bottom-up  planning,  unilateral 
planning  and  continuous  “what  if  drills.”96  The  signing  of  the  GFAP  provided  NATO 
with  the  desired  political  end  state  for  the  operation.  Consequently,  TFE  saw  the 
implementation  of  the  requirements  of  the  GFAP,  specifically  those  in  Annex  1  A,  as 
constituting  the  desired  military  end  state.  As  its  tactical  objectives,  TFE  operations 
centered  on  verification  of  faction  compliance  with  the  GFAP  and  its  established 
timeline.  The  ability  of  the  TFE  to  get  the  FWF  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
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GFAP  would  serve  as  measures  of  success  for  the  unit  as  well  as  monitoring  the  civilian 
population’s  return  to  “normal”  activity.97 

The  JMC  process  established  under  Annex  1  A,  Article  VIII,  served  as  the  main 
tool  in  articulating  these  tactical  objectives  to  the  FWF.  First,  the  JMC  served  as  a 
mechanism  for  instructing  the  factions  on  the  agreement  and  the  TFE  commander’s 
intent.  Second,  it  provided  a  forum  for  clarifying  and  developing  interpretations  on  how 
to  execute  the  clauses  contained  in  the  GFAP.  Finally,  the  JMC  was  a  negotiating 
mechanism  in  which  commanders  could  serve  as  facilitators,  arbitrators,  and  mediators  in 
solving  problems  and  settling  disputes.98  While  the  conduct  of  the  JMCs  were  to  codify 
agreements  between  the  FWF  and  IFOR,  the  key  to  success  in  the  JMCs  and  in  achieving 
the  tactical  objectives  was  the  bilateral  negotiations  and  agreements  reached  by  IFOR 
commanders  with  each  faction  commander  prior  to  entering  the  JMC.  As  a  result,  for 
every  formal  JMC  executed,  IFOR  commanders  conducted  nearly  five  “informal”  bi¬ 
lateral  discussions.99  From  the  outset  of  OJE,  these  bilateral  negotiations  and  JMC 
meetings  were  critical  to  the  commanders’  ability  to  retain  the  initiative  and  achieve 
success. 

Even  before  forces  began  crossing  the  Sava  River  into  Bosnia-Herzegovina  on  the 
31st  of  December  1995,  IFOR  commanders  crossed  into  Serbian  controlled  territory  to  lay 
the  groundwork  for  TFE’s  deployment  and  the  execution  of  the  GFAP.  On  the  morning 
of  20  December,  MG  Nash,  COMEAGLE,  assumed  control  of  the  sector  from  Norwegian 
BG  Haukland,  the  departing  UNPROFOR  commander  in  Tuzla.  Within  six  hours,  MG 
Nash  visited  the  three  corps  commanders  of  all  three  factions  (Muslim,  Croat,  and  Serb) 
who  were  operating  within  the  strategic  Posavina  Corridor  which  constituted  a  major 
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portion  of  TFE’s  sector  and  would  be  divided  virtually  equally  between  the  Federation  of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  (Muslim-Croat)  and  the  Srpska  Republika.  All  three  commanders 
agreed  to  restrain  their  troops,  pull  back  from  the  “zone  of  separation”  (ZOS)  outlined  in 
the  GFAP  and  allow  IFOR  unrestricted  access  to  establish  camps  and  patrol  the  area.100 
At  the  same  time  MG  Nash  was  contacting  his  counterparts,  his  subordinate  commanders 
were  establishing  contact  with  the  some  of  their  counterparts  within  the  FWF  operating  in 
their  areas  of  operation.101  While  they  received  the  same  assurances,  one  colonel  noted, 
“We’ll  see.  Talk  is  cheap.  They’ve  all  promised  this  sort  of  thing  before.”102 

In  addition  to  gaining  the  acquiescence  of  the  FWF  in  the  area  to  TFE’s 
deployment,  the  actions  by  the  senior  commanders  of  TFE  on  20  December  accomplished 
several  things.  First,  it  gave  them  a  first  hand  look  at  the  river-crossing  site  across  the 
Sava.  Second,  it  provided  them  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  conditions  of  the  primary 
Task  Force  MSR  (Route  Arizona).  Most  importantly,  MG  Nash  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  FWF  were  eager  for  the  arrival  of  TFE,  and  his  counterparts  were  ready  to  begin 
the  implementation  of  the  GFAP.  In  order  to  retain  the  initiative  and  take  advantage  of 
this  receptive  attitude,  he  directed  the  accelerated  deployment  of  key  command  and 
control  (C2)  elements  of  the  elements.  This  required  extraordinary  measures  to  include 
the  air  deployment,  via  Belgrade  of  the  2d  Brigade  assault  command  post.  With  these 
key  C2  nodes  in  place,  TFE  began  contacting  their  FWF  counterparts  and  establishing  the 
JMC  as  the  mechanism  for  communicating  and  coordinating  the  FWF’s  implementation 
of  the  GFAP. 

As  the  U.S.  component  of  IFOR  began  to  cross  the  Sava  River  in  ever  increasing 
numbers,  TFE  seized  the  initiative  through  an  overt  show  of  potentially  overwhelming 
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combat  power  coupled  with  the  ability  to  maneuver  anywhere  under  harsh  winter 
conditions.  This  ability  to  maneuver  established  a  positional  advantage  -  both  physical 
and  psychological  -  over  the  FWF.  This  maneuver  was  not  only  enhanced  by  mobility 
operations  to  clear  obstacles  and  increase  road  trafficability  but  also  the  execution  of 
JMCs  and  supporting  bilateral  discussions  with  the  FWF.103 

As  TFE  established  a  bridge  crossing  across  the  Sava  River,  MG  Nash  held  his 
first  JMC  with  representatives  of  the  FWF  concerning  the  implementation  of  the  GFAP. 
The  first  major  task  of  GFAP  was  the  establishment  of  Zone  of  Separation  (ZOS)  and  the 
withdrawal  of  FWF  to  their  respective  sides  NLT  D+30.'04  The  ZOS  snaked  over  1,000 
miles  of  war  ravaged  countryside  containing  millions  of  mines,  thousands  of  bunkers  and 
hundreds  of  miles  of  trenchlines.105  At  the  first  JMC,  on  27  December,  MG  Nash 
provided  FWF  officials,  corps  commanders  or  chiefs  of  staff  from  all  three  factions,  with 
detailed  maps  delineating  the  Inter-Entity  Boundary  Line  (IEBL)  and  the  Zone  of 
Separation  (ZOS),  information  concerning  IFOR  elements  which  would  be  operating  in 
their  area,  and  copies  of  the  treaty  itself.106  While  Nash’s  counterparts  may  have  received 
the  necessary  information  concerning  the  IEBL,  many  of  the  FWF  commanders  at 
division  and  below  did  not  receive  the  information  from  their  higher  headquarters. 
Consequently,  TFE  brigade  commanders  had  to  supply  common  maps  with  the  ZOS 
overprinted  to  ensure  common  understanding  among  all  commands.107  The  brigade 
commanders  then  undertook  a  series  of  bilateral  discussions  with  the  FWF  commanders 
concerning  each  faction’s  planned  movement  across  the  ZOS,  storage  of  heavy  weapons, 
and  disposition  of  minefields  and  bunkers.  As  plans  were  finalized,  brigade  and  battalion 
level  JMCs  were  conducted  with  all  parties  present  to  coordinate  and  codify  the 
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agreements  reached  bilaterally.  Both  the  bilateral  meetings  and  the  JMCs  provided  the 
FWFs  with  a  level  of  assurance  that  all  groups  were  adhering  to  the  provisions  outlined  in 
the  GFAP.  This  operational  transparency  also  reinforced  other  confidence  building 
measures  aimed  at  reinforcing  IFOR  impartially  in  monitoring  FWF  compliance  with  the 
GFAP.108 

In  some  cases,  IFOR  had  to  demonstrate  resolve  in  forcing  FWF  to  move  to  their 
respective  zones  or  permit  inspection  of  heavy  weapons  sites  established  during  the  initial 
JMCs.  After  an  IFOR  aircraft  had  flown  one  of  the  FWF’s  senior  generals  accused  of 
war  crimes  to  The  Hague,  one  of  the  FWF  brigades  broke  off  relations  with  TFE.  On  the 
day  this  armored  brigade  was  to  move,  1st  BCT  positioned  Bradleys,  Apaches,  and  high 
performance  aircraft  within  striking  distance,  while  one  of  the  battalion  S3s  discussed 
with  the  FWF  brigade  leadership  whether  the  brigade  was  going  to  move  on  time.  The 
positioning  of  these  assets  during  the  bilateral  discussion  demonstrated  that  TFE  was 
going  to  enforce  the  provisions  agreed  to  at  the  JMCs  and  persuaded  the  FWF  brigade  to 
comply. 

On  another  occasion,  the  Commander  of  the  2nd  BCT,  was  denied  access  to  a 
heavy  weapons  site  near  Hans  Pijesak.  In  response,  COL  Batiste  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
commander  stating  that: 

In  contravention  of  the  Articles  of  the  Peace  Accord,  my  movement  was  impeded 
and  I  was  denied  access  to  your  facilities.  I  will  not  tolerate  such  violations  of  the 
peace  accords  by  anybody. .  .Make  no  mistake  about  my  resolve.  I  will  inspect 
these  facilities  in  accordance  with  the  peace  accord,  with  or  without  your 
consent.109 

After  providing  time  for  the  Serbian  general  to  translate  the  letter  and  consider  its 
meaning,  COL  Batiste  politely  arrived  with  about  two  dozen  soldiers  and  an  ABC  News 
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team  to  inspect  the  facility.  Not  lost  to  the  Serbian  commander  was  the  positioning  of 
two  battalions  of  artillery  within  range  of  the  site,  tanks  and  Bradleys  in  a  reserve 
position,  and  the  movement  of  fixed  and  rotary  wing  aircraft  in  the  vicinity. 

While  most  of  the  military  provisions  of  the  Annex  1 A  of  the  GFAP  were 
completed  within  the  first  six  months  of  OJE,  settlement  of  economic  and  political  issues 
continually  lagged  behind.  This  placed  an  additional  burden  on  IFOR  as  it  attempted  to 
ensure  a  safe  and  secure  environment  for  resolution  of  contentious  issues.  In  some  cases, 
the  resolution  of  these  issues  clearly  fell  within  TFE’s  purview  and  others  were  necessary 
in  terms  of  helping  to  ..create  secure  conditions  for  the  conduct  by  other  agencies  of 
tasks  associated  with  the  peace  settlement....”110  As  a  result,  the  leadership  of  TFE  soon 
found  itself  not  only  interacting  and  negotiating  with  the  military  leadership  but  also  the 
civil  and  political  leaders  of  all  three  factions. 

Preventing  and  responding  to  violent  confrontations  between  civilian  groups 
became  a  major  dilemma  for  IFOR.  The  right  of  free  movement  by  civilians  of  all 
ethnicities  across  the  IEBL  to  visit  or  return  to  former  homes  was  outlined  in  the 
country’s  new  constitution  and  guaranteed  by  the  GFAP.111  In  order  to  satisfy  this 
requirement,  TFE  set  the  conditions  for  peaceful  crossings  by  coordinating  with  key 
players  through  JMCs  prior  to  the  event  and  ensuring  that  local  police,  military  and 
political  authorities  understood  their  role  and  accepted  responsibility  for  the  security  of 
people  conducting  the  cross  IEBL  movement.112  Additionally,  TFE  would  position  units 
at  key  points  throughout  the  area  to  conduct  searches,  patrol,  monitor  movement,  and 
react  to  any  disturbances.113 
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When  these  elements  of  prevention  failed,  military  leaders  had  to  quickly  assess 
the  situation,  locate  the  decisionmakers,  identify  their  interests  and  then  seek  a  mutual 
understanding.  In  August  of  1996,  3-4  Cavalry  was  faced  with  rising  tensions  as  a  crowd 
of  Serb  civilians  from  the  village  of  Mahala  began  moving  to  the  site  of  a  confrontation 
between  Moslem  civilians  (who  had  transited  the  IEBL)  and  Serb  Interior  Police.  While 
the  squadron  commander  handled  the  situation  between  the  police  force  and  the 
Moslems,  the  troop  commander  went  to  defuse  the  growing  crowd  headed  to  the  area.  By 
first  placing  vehicles  along  the  crowd’s  route  of  march,  the  troop  commander  delayed  and 
dispersed  the  crowd  as  they  stopped  to  talk  or  yell  at  the  soldiers.  Once  the  leader  of  the 
group  was  identified,  the  troop  commander  approached  him,  separated  him  from  the 
crowd  and  ascertained  what  his  concerns  and  interests  were  in  being  there.  Once  the 
troop  commander  determined  that  the  Serb  civilians  were  worried  about  the  safety  of  the 
Serb  Police,  he  arranged  for  a  Serb  policeman  to  break  away  from  negotiations  with  the 
squadron  commander  and  meet  the  crowd.  Once  the  Serb  policeman  reassured  the  crowd 
that  the  situation  was  under  control,  the  troop  commander  got  the  leader  of  the  crowd  to 
move  back  and  avoid  further  confrontation.114 

Negotiations  during  OJE  were  not  only  aimed  at  securing  a  stable  and  peaceful 
environment  through  compliance  with  the  GFAP  but  also  developing  trust  between 
divergent  ethnic  elements  within  the  civilian  populace  that  had  suffered  through  years  of 
fighting.  TFE  commanders  found  themselves  attempting  to  find  ways  to  further  the 
intent  of  the  GFAP  by  not  only  assisting  other  agencies  but  also  supporting  interaction 
and  conflict  resolution  between  the  different  ethnic  groups.  LTC  Tony  Cucolo, 
Commander  of  3rd  of  the  5th  Cavalry,  found  himself  in  the  unenviable  position  of 
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attempting  to  bring  “peace”  to  the  explosive  civilian  situation  in  Brcko.  Due  to  the  lack 
of  any  local  government,  LTC  Cucolo  found  himself  as  the  only  major  authority  figure 
able  to  transcend  ethnic  boundaries  and  mediate  disputes.  He  confronted  a  broad 
spectrum  of  issues  raised  by  Bosniac,  Serb  and  Croat  leaders.  These  points  of  contention 
ranged  the  gamut  from  which  flag  would  ultimately  fly  in  the  town  each  day  to  the  de- 
escalation  of  tensions  raised  by  the  return  of  Moslems  to  the  Serb  dominated  village.115 
While  lacking  the  authority  to  solve  many  issues,  particularly  concerning  property 
ownership,  LTC  Cucolo  instituted  weekly  meetings  between  the  factions.  His  goal 
during  these  meetings  was  to  keep  the  sides  talking  and  seek  agreement  on  small  issues 
while  postponing  the  major  issues  till  international  agencies  responsible  under  the  GFAP 
for  their  resolution  arrived.116 

In  another  instance,  COL  Fontenot,  Commander  of  the  1st  BCT,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  US  Agency  for  International  Development  (USAID)  came  up  with  a  way 
to  stimulate  the  local  economy  and  get  the  now  demobilized  soldiers  focusing  on 
rebuilding  their  communities.  With  agreement  of  the  Bosniacs  and  Serbs,  he  established 
a  market  right  in  the  middle  of  the  ZOS  dubbed  the  “Arizona  Market.”  Here  you  found 
Serbs,  Croats,  and  Muslims  buying  and  selling  all  the  essentials  of  life  -  from  pigs  and 
sheep  to  vodka,  cigarettes,  and  blue  jeans.117  Additionally,  all  member  of  TFE  nominated 
projects  for  funding.  The  subsequent  grants  were  distributed  evenly  among  both  the 
Federation  and  the  Republic  of  Srbska  with  65%  of  work  going  to  former  soldiers.  These 
projects  produced  several  effects.  First,  they  built  up  goodwill  between  the  IFOR  and  the 
different  ethnic  groups.  Second,  these  actions  demonstrated  US  and  NATO  will  and 
perseverance  to  bringing  normalcy  back  to  the  region.  Finally,  they  provided  an  area  of 
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mutual  interest  and  developed  economic  ties  between  the  different  ethnic  groups.118 
According  to  COL  Fontenot,  the  keys  to  succeeding  in  this  form  of  negotiating  was  to 
separate  local  leaders,  who  wanted  to  solve  problems,  from  their  recalcitrant  senior 
political  leaders,  identify  areas  of  overlapping  interests,  and  provide  avenues  for  mutual 
gain.119 

These  interactions  with  the  civilian  population  increased,  especially  prior  to  the 
September  1996  elections.  JMCs,  pre-election  coordinating  meetings,  joint  planning 
meetings  and  Civil  Military  Seminars  were  used  to  establish  responsibility,  resolve 
differences,  and  coordinate  support  for  the  conduct  of  the  elections.  Like  the  first  series 
of  JMCs  which  covered  implementation  of  the  provisions  of  Annex  1  A,  successful 
execution  of  other  provisions  contained  in  the  GFAP  required  not  only  the  formal 
meetings  but  numerous  bilateral  discussions  in  order  to  resolve  differences  and  seek 
mutual  gains  between  the  factions.  The  subsequent  JMCs  and  pre-election  coordination 
meetings  allowed  TFE  to  establish  a  strategy  for  effective  conflict  resolution  -  isolate, 
contain  and  involve  the  civil  authorities.120 

VI.  The  Effectiveness  of  Tactical  Negotiations  in  implementing  the  GFAP 

As  shown,  tactical  negotiations  in  the  form  of  both  bilateral  discussions  and  the 
execution  of  JMCs  were  all  used  throughout  the  conduct  of  Operation  Joint  Endeavor. 
Acting  as  facilitators,  mediators,  arbitrators,  and  rules  manipulators,  IFOR  commanders 
effectively  used  tactical  negotiations  as  an  indispensable  tool  in  achieving  the  provisions 
of  the  GFAP.  More  importantly,  the  use  of  tactical  negotiations  provided  a  means,  other 
than  the  use  offeree,  for  commanders  to  control  the  environment  and  thereby  retain  the 
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initiative.  Additionally,  tactical  negotiations  reinforced  and  supported  the  conduct  of  the 
peace  operation  in  terms  of  the  six  operational  principles  of  OOTW  -  legitimacy, 
security,  objective,  restraint,  unity  of  effort  and  perseverance. 

As  IFOR  crossed  the  Sava  River,  it  possessed  a  certain  level  of  legitimacy  due  to 
the  authority  it  received  as  outlined  in  the  GFAP.  Initially,  the  GFAP  provided  not  only 
IFOR  legitimacy  from  the  operational  to  the  tactical  level  but  also  provided  a  mechanism 
in  the  JMC  to  conduct  “principled  negotiations”  with  the  FWF.121  There  are  four  basic 
steps  involved  in  the  execution  of  “principled  negotiations”:  negotiators  must  first 
separate  people  from  the  problem  (eliminating  any  conflict  due  to  personalities);  focus  on 
interests,  not  positions;  invent  options  for  mutual  gain;  and  insist  on  using  objective 
criteria  for  evaluation.  These  steps  were  taken  repeatedly  by  IFOR  commanders  as  they 
dealt  with  the  FWF  during  bilateral  and  JMC  discussions  in  assuming  negotiating  roles  of 
facilitators,  arbitrators,  mediators,  or  rule  manipulators.  With  the  provisions  contained  in 
Annex  1 A  of  the  GFAP  serving  as  the  objective  criteria  for  evaluation,  TFE  commanders 
focused  their  negotiating  efforts  on  devising  implementation  concepts  with  the  FWF  that 
provided  mutual  value  to  the  all  parties  concerned.  As  the  means  for  achieving  each 
successive  objective  were  ironed  out  between  TFE  and  the  FWF  through  some  form  of 
negotiations,  the  legitimacy  of  NATO  forces  and  the  agreement  itself  were  continually 
reinforced.  As  a  result,  TFE  commanders  retained  control  of  the  environment  during  the 
implementation  of  the  GFAP. 

After  the  initial  deployment  of  IFOR  into  sector,  negotiations  played  a  key  role  in 
securing  the  initial  objectives  of  establishing  the  ZOS  and  the  separation  of  the  FWF. 
During  this  engagement,  IFOR  commanders  acted  as  both  facilitators  and  mediators.  As 
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facilitators  they  provided  a  common  base  of  understanding  concerning  the  provisions  of 
the  GFAP  and  established  a  mechanism  for  resolving  conflicts  through  the  JMC.  During 
the  first  bilateral  discussions  leading  to  the  first  series  of  JMCs,  the  brigade  commanders 
acted  as  mediators  in  helping  each  faction  devise  plans  for  separating  the  forces  and 
establishing  the  ZOS.  This  was  done  through  educating,  coaching,  and  discussing  with 
the  various  factions  the  key  components  necessary  for  ensuring  a  safe  and  efficient 
establishment  of  the  ZOS.  Additionally,  since  the  plans  were  devised  during  bilateral 
discussions  between  IFOR  and  the  FWF  elements,  IFOR  commanders  could  deconflict 
any  items  prior  to  all  factions  seating  down  together.  The  effectiveness  of  the  negotiating 
process  in  establishing  these  plans  centered  on  the  IFOR  commanders’  ability  to 
manipulate  a  combination  of  political  power  and  interests,  cultural  values,  personalities 
and  perceptions  of  success  within  the  FWF  leadership.122  Two  key  principles  were 
maintained  throughout  this  process.  First,  integrity  was  essential.  TFE  commanders 
never  lied  or  exaggerated  the  requirements  or  consequences  concerning  implementation 
of  the  GFAP.  Additionally,  they  made  sure  that  all  factions  understood  precisely  what 
would  happen  if  they  failed  to  comply.  Second,  TFE  commanders  went  into  the  JMCs 
with  the  assumption  that  factions  wanted  to  make  the  GFAP  work  -  even  when  problems 
with  compliance  existed.  The  mechanisms  of  the  JMC  ensured  that  faction  leaders  up 
and  down  the  chain  of  commands  understood  the  requirements  of  the  treaty  and  issues 
could  be  elevated  if  not  solved  at  the  lowest  possible  level  of  command.123 

This  dual  role  of  facilitator  and  mediator  accomplished  several  things.  First,  it 
ensured  that  the  factions  understood  their  role  in  implementing  the  accords  and  TFE’s 
position  in  terms  of  compliance.  Second,  the  FWF’s  gained  “ownership”  of  their  plans  as 
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they  related  to  establishing  the  ZOS.  This  lessened  the  perception  that  TFE  was  going  to 
mandate  everyone’s  actions.  Third,  it  ensured  that  at  subsequent  JMCs,  relating  to  other 
subjects  and  provisions  of  Annex  1  A,  issues  could  be  addressed  and  resolved.  The 
effective  execution  of  JMCs  provided  for  not  only  the  resolution  of  problems  but  also 
established  a  level  of  transparency  concerning  the  military  actions  of  the  three  factions. 
This  served  as  a  confidence  building  measure  and  lessened  suspicions  and  animosity 
among  the  FWF.  Additionally,  the  recognition  of  a  particular  faction  by  a  brigade 
commander  in  the  JMC  due  to  the  faction’s  exceptional  performance  in  accomplishing 
certain  tasks  was  an  effective  tool  used  by  commanders.  Recognition  of  success  fed  on 
itself  and  led  to  even  higher  levels  of  cooperation  between  TFE  and  the  recognized 
faction.  While  TFE  commanders  acted  effectively  as  facilitators  and  mediators,  they  had 
also  devised  their  own  plans  for  accomplishing  the  objectives  of  the  GAP  and  were 
prepared  to  act  as  arbitrators  and  rules  enforces  if  the  FWF  had  failed  to  comply.124 
However,  the  use  of  incentives  and  disincentives  through  “power  mediation”  proved 
highly  effective  in  getting  factions  to  accomplish  the  objectives.125  The  tenets  of  power 
mediation  were  used  in  achieving  several  other  key  objectives  of  the  GFAP  - 
establishment  of  heavy  weapons  sites,  identification  and  clearing  of  minefields, 
demobilization,  movement  and  monitoring  of  the  FWF  into  their  respective  zones,  and 
establishing  freedom  of  movement  in  Bosnia.  The  rapid  achievement  of  these  objectives 
in  less  than  a  year  demonstrated  TFE’s  ability  to  retain  the  initiative  and  shape  the 
battlespace. 

Additionally,  negotiations  and  the  leaders’  ability  to  act  as  arbitrator  enhanced 
TFE’s  ability  to  exercise  “restraint”  through  the  prudent  application  of  combat  power. 
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Restraint  in  terms  of  the  use  of  force  was  initially  accomplished  by  decreasing  tensions 
between  the  FWF’s  through  confidence  building  measures  and  demonstrated  impartiality 
in  the  JMC  process.  The  synchronization  and  demonstration  of  combat  power  dining 
JMCs,  coupled  with  IFOR’s  declared  intent  to  use  force  to  compel  compliance,  ensured 
that  the  FWF  understood  that  impartiality  would  be  observed  throughout  the  operation 
even  if  force  was  necessary  to  enforce  the  accord’s  principles.126  If  elements  of  the  FWFs 
sought  to  obstruct  implementation  of  the  accord,  it  would  be  resolved  through  the 
negotiating  process  or  raised  to  next  higher  JMC  command  level.  This  threat  of 
escalation  to  the  next  level  of  command  put  pressure  on  the  faction  commander  who  had 
probably  initiated  the  violation.  As  illustrated  by  COL  Batiste’s  inspection  of  weapons 
sites,  combat  power  would  be  effectively  shifted  and  massed  to  ensure  compliance  while 
MG  Nash  informed  his  counterpart  of  his  subordinates  refusal  and  possible  consequences. 
This  support  provided  the  necessary  linkage  between  the  tactical,  operational,  and 
strategic  levels  of  operation  and  intent.127  The  escalation  of  negotiations  occurs  along  two 
dimensions:  the  level  at  which  the  negotiations  are  taking  place  and  the  corresponding 
level  of  implied  force.  This  escalation  of  negotiations  can  be  effective  but  depends  on 
time  and  distance.  Time  can  work  against  peaceful  resolution  due  to  the  resultant  time 
lost  as  disputes  are  passed  from  level  to  level.  Long  distances  and  resultant 
communications  difficulties  often  leave  isolated  junior  leaders  little  scope  to  escalate, 
particularly  if  the  peace  force  is  spread  throughout  the  area.128  In  terms  of  responding  to 
civil  disturbances,  restraint  was  exercised  in  terms  of  the  appropriate  levels  of  force  used 
to  seek  conflict  de-escalation.  Increased  conflict  between  TFE  soldiers  and  the  populace 
had  serious  ramifications  in  terms  of  IFOR-civilian  relations  and  international 
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perceptions  of  impartiality.  TFE  soon  learned  that  the  most  effective  means  for 
preventing  or  de-escalating  potential  conflicts  was  through  negotiation  and  coordination 
with  the  factions.129  As  shown  by  3-4  Cavalry’s  handling  of  the  civil  disturbance  in 
Mahala,  the  effective  placement  of  combat  power,  both  leaders  and  weapon  systems, 
coupled  with  principled  negotiations  can  effectively  lessen  tensions  and  prevent 
confrontation.  In  these  situations,  the  crucial  steps  of  identifying  the  competing  interests 
and  potential  options  for  mutual  gains  between  the  parties  are  essential  to  successful 
conflict  de-escalation.  In  both  military  and  civil  situations,  tactical  negotiations  coupled 
with  the  requisite  combat  power  in  terms  of  vehicle  placement  and  use  of  attack 
helicopter  provided  a  synergism  that  allowed  commanders  to  solve  the  problem  without 
using  extensive  force. 

The  JMCs  and  bilateral  discussions  also  provided  “unity  of  effort”  by  facilitating 
the  commander’s  ability  to  focus  his  available  combat  power  towards  achieving  the 
objectives  and  the  end  state.  As  a  result  of  successful  bilateral  and  JMC  meetings,  the 
ZOS  was  established  with  minimum  troop  strength  thereby  allowing  commanders  to 
focus  combat  power  on  other  implied  tasks  such  as  increasing  mobility  or  shifting  forces 
to  encourage  recalcitrant  FWF  elements  to  act.  The  JMCs  use  as  a  mechanism  for 
monitoring  compliance  also  freed  up  combat  power  from  blanket  monitoring  to  selective 
inspection  at  key  decisive  points  within  the  sector.  In  latter  operations,  such  as  the 
support  of  the  September  elections,  negotiations  between  the  parties  delineated 
responsibilities  between  the  parties.  This  allowed  commanders  to  exercise  economy  of 
force  and  focus  his  combat  power  on  deterring  civil  disturbances  and  ensuring  freedom  of 
movement  to  the  election  sites. 
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The  use  of  tactical  negotiations  to  enhance  TFE’s  security  and  contribute  to  its 
force  protection  level  was  exercised  even  prior  to  crossing  the  Sava  River.  MG  Nash’s 
discussion  with  elements  of  the  FWF  operating  in  his  sector  produced  guarantees  that  the 
operation  would  not  be  hindered.  Even  though  these  assurances  were  given,  TFE  still 
conducted  a  deliberate  river  crossing.  The  1  AD  soldiers  crossed  the  Sava  astride  tanks 
and  Bradleys  wearing  Kevlar  helmets  and  body  armor  for  force  protection.  While  these 
measures  seemed  excessive  by  FWF  elements  and  even  some  U.S.  allies  participating  in 
OJE,  this  demonstration  convinced  all  parties  that  US  IFOR  elements  could  protect  itself 
if  the  need  arose.130  Bilateral  discussions  and  the  JMC  process  was  effective  in  gathering 
information  on  one  of  the  greatest  threats  to  TFE  soldiers  -  mines.  In  terms  of  civil 
disturbances,  the  inherent  ability  of  negotiations  as  a  tool  for  de-escalating  the  conflict 
provided  an  additional  measure  of  security  for  TFE  soldiers  as  long  as  they  were 
proactive  in  identifying  the  leaders  and  their  interests  prior  to  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
Negotiations  were  instrumental  in  demonstrating  TFE’s  perseverance  in  not  only 
resolving  military  aspects  of  the  GFAP  but  also  civil.  The  use  of  bilateral  discussions 
and  the  JMCs  were  a  key  component  in  effective  execution  of  the  elections. 

Additionally,  the  use  of  principled  negotiation  by  LTC  Cucolo  and  COL  Fontenot  to 
create  solutions  of  inherent  value  to  all  sides  provided  a  method  of  resolving  issues  and 
also  developing  economic  ties  and  cooperation  between  the  factions.  The  development  of 
“normal”  relations  between  the  factions  is  a  main  component  of  the  GFAP.  While  these 
measures  were  not  specified  in  Annex  1  A,  the  perseverance  displayed  by  these 
commanders  in  advancing  the  intent  of  the  mandate  through  negotiations  demonstrated 
TFE’s  initiative  towards  resolving  the  conflict. 
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While  negotiations  proved  effective  in  achieving  initiative  in  most  circumstances, 
not  all  negotiations  with  the  FWF  were  successful.  If  the  IFOR  representatives  promised 
something  outside  of  his  purview  or  in  contradiction  of  the  provisions  of  the  GFAP,  it 
lessened  the  tactical  commander’s  legitimacy  and  his  ability  to  impartially  execute  the 
provisions  of  the  GFAP.131  Once  established  as  the  means  of  measuring  the  impartiality 
of  negotiations,  concessions  made  outside  the  purview  of  the  GFAP  lessened  not  only  the 
agreement  but  also  the  leaders’  future  negotiating  position  with  the  FWFs.  The  leaders 
negotiating  role  as  an  intervenor  can  also  be  jeopardized  if  he  shows  partiality  to  one  side 
versus  the  other,  especially  in  terms  of  allocation  of  necessary  resources.  Probably  the 
most  dangerous  negotiating  role  a  tactical  commander  can  assume  is  that  of  a  rules 
manipulator.  The  GFAP  and  higher  commander’s  intent  define  the  rules  in  which  the 
tactical  commander  must  operate.  Tactical  leaders  normally  do  not  have  the  authority  to 
change  provisions  of  the  agreement  nor  the  established  mechanism  for  enforcement. 
Breaking  of  this  linkage  will  decrease  the  legitimacy  of  the  tactical  commander  and  his 
actions  in  the  eyes  of  FWF.  In  surrendering  his  legitimacy,  the  tactical  commander  losses 
not  only  his  position  in  future  negotiation  but  also  the  initiative. 

VII.  Conclusion 

I  haven’t  trained  for  any  of  this.  I  spend  a  lot  more  time  negotiating  and  assessing 
people’s  willingness  to  be  cooperative  that  I  do  on  traditional  military  tasks.132 

While  this  monograph  focused  on  the  use  of  negotiations  at  the  tactical  level,  the 

distinction  between  the  different  levels  of  war  and  role  of  negotiations  during  stability 

operations  can  be  deceiving,  especially  when  operating  in  environments  of  failed  and 

ethnic  conflict.  As  GEN  Shinseki,  former  SFOR  commander  noted: 
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Negotiation  and  leverage  is  what  all  of  us  had  to  learn  to  do  in  Bosnia  -  an 
artform.  Remember  that  the  clear  distinctions  between  tactical,  operational,  and 
strategic  levels  of  war  don’t  exist  quite  as  clearly  in  stability  operations.  And  in 
Bosnia,  those  levels  can  pancake  down  in  an  instant  where  the  merging  of  tactical, 
operational,  and  strategic  objectives  creates  confusion  and  could  cause  the  loss  of 
momentum  if  not  understood. . . 133 

The  key  is  in  understanding  the  linkage  between  all  three  levels  and  the  inherently 
political  nature  of  stability  operations  in  failed  states.  As  shown  in  Bosnia,  the  ability  to 
retain  the  initiative  through  negotiations  during  peace  operations  provides  a  means  to 
maintain  that  linkage  and  insure  synergy  between  actors  operating  at  all  three  levels. 

Effective  negotiations  not  only  provide  linkage  between  these  levels  but  also 
provide  commanders  with  a  valuable  technique  for  controlling  the  environment  and 
demonstrating  initiative  in  peace  operations.  This  is  accomplished  through  the  re¬ 
enforcement  of  the  six  operational  principles  of  OOTW  -  legitimacy,  objective,  unity  of 
effort,  security,  restraint,  and  perseverance.  Impartial  third  party  negotiations  based  on  a 
viable  mandate  further  the  peace  force’s  legitimacy.  Legitimacy  is  enhanced  throughout 
the  operation  as  tactical  leaders  effectively  facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  objectives  as 
facilitators,  mediators,  arbitrators  or  rule  enforcers.  By  establishing  consensus  and 
confidence  between  the  factions,  tactical  commanders  are  able  to  exercise  restraint  and 
achieve  unity  of  effort  in  the  prudent  use  of  his  combat  power  without  causing  escalation. 
Finally,  negotiations  aimed  not  only  at  resolving  military  issues  but  also  social  and 
economic  provide  a  means  of  demonstrating  the  peace  force’s  commitment  towards 
achieving  a  lasting  resolution  to  the  conflict.  Due  to  the  volatile  nature  of  ethnic  conflict 
and  the  economic,  political  and  social  scars  it  leaves  on  a  region,  the  demonstration  of 
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perseverance  by  an  impartial  third  party  can  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  achieving  a  lasting 
peace  -  the  ultimate  criteria  of  success  in  peace  operation. 
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Appendix:  Glossary  of  Acronyms 

ACFL:  Agreed  Cease  Fire  Line.  The  geographical  boundary  between  the  FWF  denoted 
by  the  GFAP 

BCT:  Brigade  Combat  Team 
COMEAGLE:  Commander,  Task  Force  Eagle 

FWF:  Former  Warring  Faction;  the  forces  of  the  Bosnian  Serbs,  Bosnian  Muslims,  and 
Croatian  National  factions. 

GFAP:  General  Framework  Agreement  for  Peace.  The  official  title  of  the  peace  plan 
brokered  in  Dayton,  Ohio  and  signed  in  Paris.  Also  referred  to  as  “The  Agreement”  or 
“The  Dayton  Accords.” 

IEBL:  Inter-Entity  Boundary  Line.  The  line  agreed  upon  by  the  General  Framework 
Agreement  for  Peace  that  separates  the  FWF.  It  is  normally  commensurate  with  the 
ACFL,  but  was  adjusted  in  some  cases  on  D+45. 

IFOR:  Implementation  Force.  The  name  given  to  die  military  forces  implementing  the 
General  Framework  for  Peace. 

JMC:  Joint  Military  Commission.  A  forum  for  negotiating,  coordinating  of  work  and 
implementation  of  the  GFAP  between  leaders  of  the  FWF  and  IFOR. 

MOOTW:  Military  Operations  Other  Than  War. 

NATO:  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

NGO:  Nongovernmental  Organization. 

OJE:  Operation  Joint  Endeavor. 

OOTW:  Operations  Other  Than  War. 

PVO:  Private  Volunteer  Organization. 

SASO:  Stability  and  Support  Operations. 

TFE:  Task  Force  Eagle 

UNPROFOR:  United  Nations  Protection  Force 

ZOS:  Zone  of  Separation;  the  two-km  zone  on  either  side  of  the  agreed  cease  fire  line. 
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